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THE EIGHTIETH EXHIBITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


The eightieth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design, following so closely after the superb Comparative Exhibition 


of Native and Foreign Art, 
held in the same galleries, 
suffered, perhaps—and 
that unjustly—by compari- 
son. Had the two exhibi- 
tions, however, been held 
simultaneously in adjoining 
galleries, comparison would 
have been more odious than 
instructive. The one was 
eclectic rather than repre- 
sentative—an acknowl- 
edged attempt to select and 
show two hundred master- 
pieces covering a’ long 
period of effort; the other 
was simply what has hap- 
pily been termed a ‘‘news 
exhibition’’—one com- 
posed of voluntary con- 
tributions, and designed to 
show the achievements, the 
progress, the retrogression, 
the changes, or evolutions 
of a twelve-months. The 
one drew its treasures 
mainly from the _ private 
galleries of the wealthy, 
whose means permitted the 
gratification of a cultured 
taste; the other from the 
studios of the workers. If 
one looked in the Acad- 
emy’s exhibition for the 
average quality displayed 
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by its august predecessor, he would have been disappointed—it was 
not there. If, on the other hand, he looked upon it as the year’s 
record of an organization of artists and its invited contributors, the 
show was replete with interest and well worth the closest study. 

A categorical mention of artists or canvases savors too much of a 
finding list with notes to be of sufficient value to the reader to war- 


MONTECITO 
By William Wendt 


rant the publishing. It may be said, therefore, in brief, that the 
most striking portraits in the exhibition were shown by John W. 
Alexander, Carroll Beckwith, Walter Florian, Letitia B. Hart, Ade- 
laide Cole Chase, Irving R. Wiles, Louis Loeb, Juliet B. Thompson, 
Frank W. Benson, Charles F. Naegele, William M. Paxton, Zelma 
Baylos, and George Burroughs Torrey; that the landscapists made a 
good showing, Murphy, Bruce Crane, Lathrop, Van Lear, Charles 
Warren Eaton, J. Alden Weir, George D. Smillie, Emil Carlsen, 
Shurtleff, Bristol, Howard Butler, Groll, Melville Dewey, Charles 
Miller, W. Merritt Post, Loyal Field, and a newcomer in this field, 
Elliott Daingerfield, all being well represented; that the veteran 
W. T. Richards led the marine-painters, and J. C. Nicholl, Henry 
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B. Snell, I. B. Josephi, J. G. Tyler, and F. K. M. Rehn were all 
well exemplified, while of the figure men perhaps Charles C. Curran, 
W. Verplanck Birney, Walter Satterlee, Luis Mora, and Charles 
Schreyvogel 
led their fel- 
lows; that 
the sculptors 
made only a 
scanty show- 
ing, but that 
the works 
displayed 
were good in 
quality, espe- 
cially J. Scott 
Hartley’s 
portrait busts 
of William T. 
Evans, Colo- 
nel George 
Miller, and 
Otis Skin- 
ner as Shy- 
lock, Phinis- 
ter Proctor’s 
bas-relief, 
the ‘‘Moose 
family,’’ and 
C. H. Nie- 
haus’s sym- 
bolic eques- 
trian figure of 
St. Louis. 
This brief 
enumeration 
of names is 
made with- 
out in any 
sense reflect- 
ing on the tHE MOUNTAIN BREEZE 
rank and file By C. C. Curran 
of the con- 
tributors. Of the three hundred and eighty-three canvases shown, 
many naturally were characterized by superior qualities in composi- 
tion, draftsmanship, and coloring; and many were hung by courtesy, 
as is always the case in these ‘‘news-exhibitions.’’ The tastes of the 
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STILL COURTING 
By J. G. Brown 


American picture-buyer were reflected from the walls—landscapes and 
portraits predominated. Of marines, as compared with former years, 
there was a paucity, and of pictures of the genre type scarce a showing. 
Of no class was there a canvas whose merits fixed on it the attention 
of a discerning ‘public; indeed, the standard of excellence could 
scarcely be called high, and yet on the whole the show was good. 
Interest, as might be expected, centered on the prize-winners, 
and there was scant reason for questioning the judgment of the jury 
of awards. The Inness gold medal—a much-coveted honor—was 
won by the landscapist Edward Gay, for his ‘‘In the South Wind,’’ 
a large and characteristic picture of a wheat-field, with the yellow 
grain bending before a warm, strong blast. This prize award was 
generally approved, and the artist received sincere and deserved 
congratulations. The Proctor prize of two hundred dollars, for the 
best portrait shown, went to Thomas Eakins, of Philadelphia, for his 
full-length standing portrait of Professor Leslie R. Miller, a strong 
work, full of Eakins’s well-known qualities. Childe Hassam won the 
Thomas B. Clarke prize of three hundred dollars, for the best figure 
work shown, with ‘‘Lorelei,’’ containing all the artist’s character- 
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istics. The three Hallgarten prizes, for the three best oils, were won 
respectively by F. Luis Mora, with ‘‘The Letter,’’ a delightful com- 
position with two maidens in colonial costume; Gustav Wiegand, 
with a delicate tonal landscape, ‘‘Early Spring Moonrise’’; and M. 
Petersen, with an interior with figures, ‘‘Curiosity Seekers,’’ well 
composed and animated. 

Being an institutional exhibition, the list of contributors this year 
was practically identical with that of former years. The one element 
of innovation in the show was the work of a score of Western artists 
who were invited to send canvases, and this can in no sense be said to 
have added a distinctive note to the exhibition. The importance of 
the innovation was the evidence of a broader and more liberal spirit 
on the part of the academicians. The day has gone by when the 
members of this time-honored body are jealous of precedent or tradi- 
tion, and content to be ruled by a spirit of exclusiveness in their 
displays, and the presence of new work in the galleries—or new 
names in the catalogue, which is essentially a different matter—is a 
hopeful and salutary sign. The novelty of their appearance, perhaps, 
if for no other reason, warrants a special mention of the newcomers. 

Henry Salem Hubbel, of Chicago, showed ‘‘The Long Seam”’ 


SUMMER AFTERNOON 
By W. S. Robinson 
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and ‘‘Day Dreams,’’ and Mathias Alten, of Grand Rapids, ‘‘In the 
Gravel Pit.’’ while Frederick Freer, of Chicago, exhibited a portrait 
and a small seated figure with green-shaded lamp, called ‘‘The 
Medalist.’ J. Ottis Adams, of Indianapolis, contributed happy 


THE LETTER 
By F. Luis Mora 


effects in ‘‘Reflections of an Old Mill,’’ and in ‘‘Mending the Nets, 
Chioggia,’’ the view of a bridge in the little lagoon town near Venice. 
Oliver Dennett Grover, of Chicago, had a green sky, mottled with 
white cloudlets. ‘Silver Sunlight,’ by L. H. Meakin, and ‘‘ Eve- 
ning Over the Sea,’’ by John C. Johansen, of Chicago; ‘‘Spring,’’ by 
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Charles Francis Browne, and ‘‘ Feeding the Cows,’’ by Eugenie F. 
Glaman, of the same city, were canvases that deserve a kindly word. 
‘*Decoration,’’ by Frederick L. Stoddard, of St. Louis, was a work, 
as was pointed out during the exhibition, that arrested attention, a 
landscape carried out, not for a transcript from nature, but for a bit 
of decoration to architecture, like a tapestry. There was a touch of 
the same intention in *‘Montecito,’’ by William Wendt, of Chicago, 
which was a classical landscape painted in broad, simple tones—ranks 
of planted trees to the right, hills in the background streaked with 
layers of evening mist, balance of trees and copses tothe left. ‘‘The 
River,’’ by Frank Oakes Sylvester, of St. Louis, took a bronze medal 
at the late World’s Fair, and merited it. ‘‘The Winding River,’’ by 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, of St. Louis, and ‘‘Trelyon Moors,’’ by 
George Gardner Symons, of Chicago, scarcely need comment. 
Among the figure pictures were ‘‘Dutch Interior,’’ by Walter M. 
Clute, and ‘‘ Preparing for the Féte,’’ by Paulina Donn Rudolph, of 
Chicago, the latter having frequently been exhibited. R. Lorenz, 
of Milwaukee, had a moonlit landscape with horses, called ‘‘ Home- 
ward Bound.’’ In these pictures one could see nothing distinctive 
which could be pointed out as Western or Southern or local in any 
way, not even a touch of novelty, such as Rollo Peters incorporates 
in his pictures of the Pacific Slope. If the Academy sought by 
inviting Western artists to introduce something unusual into its 
galleries, its enterprise was abortive. The invitation to the Western 
artists is more properly to be regarded as a witness of generosity and 
good feeling. 

A noteworthy feature of the exhibition—and one that in a sense 
differentiated it from our other great annual picture shows—was the 
utter absence of evidence of any special trend in artistic effort. No 
school was dominant. On the contrary, every room bore witness to 
different tastes, influences, ideals, types, interests. The older men 
who hark back to styles and methods not now in vogue, hung side by 
side with younger aspirants, who reach out after new methods, seek 
to introduce new fashions, and are swayed by fleeting influences. A 
local reviewer referred to this characteristic in words worth quoting. 
Said he: 

‘If a Morellian of the twenty-first century could be evoked from 
the limbo of the unborn and set down in the eightieth annual exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of Design, what a happy hunting- 
ground he would find! One may imagine his learned explanation of 
the perplexing diversity of styles. In Mr. Smillie. J. G. Brown, 
Thomas Moran, Mr. Henry, and possibly William T. Richards, he 
would discover the remnants of an aboriginal (!) American school 
abruptly ended by foreign invasions. Mr. Murphy, Bruce Crane, 
Leonard Ochtman, would be evidence of a _ pastoral school of 
French extraction. Mr. Eakins, Mr. Glackens, and Jerome Myers 





ATTACK AT DAWN. , Charles Schreyvogel 


FORGING THE CROSS. By Henry Mosler 
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would in their degree constitute a realist group of anarchical ten- 
dency, while there would be also a much larger body of, our connois- 
seurs might say, pigmentarians, with William Chase at their head. 
Evidences of a minor cult of sun-worshipers would be afforded by 
Alden Weir and Childe Hassam, while everywhere would be traces 


THE SISTERS 
By William Paxton 


of a devout body of shadow-worshipers, led by John W. Alexander. 
Finally, our twenty-first-century amateur would find baffling traces of 
personal influences. Mr. Wendt’s spacious ‘Montecito’ would 
prove that Segantini had sojourned in America, while Mr. Genth’s 
‘The Passing of Summer’ would demand a similar hypothesis as to 
Gaston La Touche. In fine, our supposititious Morellian would never 
for a moment imagine that he was studying pictures, all of which 
were painted in or about the year of grace, 1904; he would rather 
conclude that in the collection of some eclectic connoisseur he had 
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come upon the fragments of the art of several races and generations 
Owe. 6. ss 

‘‘This apparent absence of tendency is due largely to the bank- 
ruptcy of all the formulas. Who to-day is brave enough to stand on 
the ‘broad stroke,’ the color dot, or plane; fletn-airisme, or any 
other ism? And is not the rather striking diversity of the walls at 
the Fifty-seventh Street Building due also to the absence of pictures 
painted expressly for exhibition? Thus nothing in the show really 
deserves the title of a ‘‘machine’’ except Mr. Creifield’s deathbed 
scene ‘‘ Between the Lights,’’ which, as luck would have it, hangs in 
the morgue-like East Gallery, from which Mr. Hamilton's merciless 
maidens singing their Spring Song already warn off the discerning 
visitor. This absence of exhibition pieces makes the whole show 
much less representative of current tendencies than similar collections 
abroad—-less sophisticated in a way, certainly less infected with vul- 
garity, but also weaker in quality. It generally seems the work of 
painters of low vitality and small productive power, whereas a Salon 
or even a Royal Academy gives at least the impression of great physi- 
cal vigor and joyous fecundity.’’ 

There is much of truth in these quoted words, but the genesis of 
styles, the sources of influence, the absence of cohesion and unity 
of aim and aspiration pointed out is no reflection on the academicians 
and their invited contributors. It is true that the lack of specially 
prepared canvases tended to minimize interest by eliminating the 
spectacular and sensational; but on the other hand, the fact that the 
pictures were selected from the every-day studio work of the con- 
tributors offered the public a better index of the average of daily 
achievement than a more pretentious but less honest Salon would 
have done. A striking work that arrests attention is not necessarily 
great art; nor is an unassuming canvas that commands curt notice— 
perhaps savoring of other days and other lands—necessarily bad 
art. It is not less a matter of taste than of principle. Mr. Hassam, 
from his standpoint, may be ‘justified in denominating the work of 
some of his confréres ‘‘Christmas Cards’’; and Mr. Moran from his, 
in dubbing impressionism a ‘‘symbol of ignorance.’’ Be that as it 
may, as many whims as principles become crystallized into habit, and 
limitations as well as supreme abilities work out their own méter. 
The good, better, and best of art are not so easily determined or 
defined. 

For the rest, painters always have reached out and always will 
reach out after novelties of subject, treatment, or technique, upon 
which they may put their personal stamp; they always have yielded 
and always will yield to the magical influence of some master or 
favorite. Fashions come and go, and taste is largely a matter of 
flux. The devotees of the early schools had their day—perhaps will 
soon have it again. The followers of foreign vogues and advanced 
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theories step to the front—perhaps soon to retire. An exhibition 
like that of the National Academy of Design is thus a curious com- 
mentary on the accelerating and retarding forces that determine the 
vibrations of the pendulum. The older men repiesented in the gal- 
leries are confident that the pendulum is sure to swing their way 
some day, and hence do not care to change—if they could—their 
wonted methods. Those of impressionistic tendencies are sure that 
they will have their inning shortly, and so they keep devotedly at 
their task. And so with the sun-worshipers, and the shade-worship- 
ers, and the pastoralists of French extraction, and the anarchical 
realists, and the followers of this, that, and the other fashion-leader 
in pictorial art. We had them all in the galleries, and will have them 
again next year. It is just as well—both for the men and for Ameri- 
can art—that we should. The old dictum, ‘‘Ring out the old, ring 
in the new,’’ is a doubtful policy, for the old of to-day was the new 
of yesterday, and the new of to-day will be the old of to-morrow, 
and one cannot tell how soon the order of things may be reversed 
and fashion may resurrect old methods, fashions, cults, with new 
trimmings to disguise their antiquity, and give them a further lien of 
public favor. W. T. LANDERS. 


MMS 
THE RIGHTS OF THE ART CRITIC 


Holding that criticisms of art are privileged, and that a critic has 
the right to apprise the public of the value of an artist’s production, 
Judge Halsey recently sustained the demurrer of the defendants in 
the case of Paul J. Kupper against John Montague Handley and the 
Milwaukee Sentinel. The court decided that Mr. Handley’s criticism 
of the model for the Kosciusko monument, executed by the plaintiff, 
were not of a libelous nature, for the reason that the charges were 
against a thing instead of a person. Though the sculptor’s name was 
used in connection with the criticism of his model, the court holds 
that the denunciation was of the work rather than of the artist or his 
ability. The words, alleged in the complaint to constitute a libel, it 
is held, were used in the criticism of the statue. The court also takes 
the stand that inasmuch as the model was on public exhibition, it was 
subject to criticism. 


“ VALRHWISST ‘> 











POMA, MARICOPA, AND APACHE BASKETS 


ART OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


The southwestern barbarian is an artist. Though a member of 
the primeval school, his talents and accomplishments are far from 
mean. If his works are not generally appreciated, as was lately 
pointed out by a Western writer, it is because they are not generally 
understood. One needs but the key to learn that it contains all the 
elements of true art. In it are found beauty, grace, harmony, ideality, 
pathos, sublimity, picturesqueness, fitness, order, proportion—and in 
addition to these, the bizarre, the weird, and the mysterious. 

The art of the American Indian is manifest principally in the 
decorative. He lacks most of anything variety in methods of express- 
ing his esthetic ideas. His highest attainment in esthetic expression 
is in form. His pottery and baskets have been shaped in the most 
artistic of designs. In color, circumstances have limited him, and 
his combinations and blending have favored the bizarre rather than 
the delicate and harmonious. 

In the shape and designs of baskets, of pottery, of utensils, and 
other articles in stone; in the decorations upon pottery; in color 
scheme in these decorations;'in the color and patterns in blankets 
and other woven articles; in color, design, and construction of bead- 
work; in ornamentation of wearing apparel; in rock painting and 
rock carving; in inlaid work; in shell carving and shell combina- 
tions; in shaping of silver ornaments and jewelry of other metals and 
materials; in the cutting of turquoise and other gem stones, are found 
the chief expressions of the artistic nature of the Indians of the West. 

As has been remarked, one needs the key to the art of the red 
man to fully appreciate it. One may view an olla or a basket and 
admire, in a casual way, its graceful contour, its peculiar coloring, 
its odd designs, and turn away with but a slight thrill of pleasure. 
Let the maker of that article interpret the significance of those colors, 
pattern, and shape, and he iuas found a feast for his soul. There are 
poems, histories, and creeds woven into every Indian basket and 
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imprinted upon every decorated piece of pottery. Those curious 
figures are trying to tell youa story. The shape of the vessel or 
basket tells, when one has the key, for what purpose it was created, 
whether it was designed for the household, for sacred use—and if for 
the latter, for what particular deity or occasion—or to be the reposi- 
tory of the jewels and precious belongings of its possessor. The 
colors even tell stories of their own. 

The Indians’ designs are very expressive. A few lines signify a 
great deal. A horizontal line with a half circle arching over it may 
mean: ‘‘There came a great flood and it spread all over the land.’’ 
Then an upward curving line, with three short perpendicular lines 
resting therein, will tell that: ‘‘Three of our ancestors escaped the 
flood in a big canoe and were brought safely to land.”’ Colors have 
three significations when used in decorations, one relating to things, 
one relative to time, one of direction. In the first relation, red 
means triumph or success; blue means failure; black signifies death; 
white stands for happiness or peace. Relative to direction, white 
stands for east, because the sky grows white in the east at the rising 
of the sun; blue represents the west, because in that direction are the 
blue waters of the Pacific; yellow is the symbol of the north, for the 
light of the morning is yellow in the winter-time, when the sun rises 
further to the northward; red signifies the south, because that is the 
region of summer and the red sun. 

From this interpretation of color it is easy to calculate what the 
time significations are: White may stand for the morning, or for the 
springtime; blue is the evening—the time of the setting sun, or 
autumn, the season of cerulean skies; yellow is winter, the season of 
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the northern sun, or noon, when the earth is flooded with yellow 
light; red is the summer, because it symbolizes the land of summer. 
It is also considered a sacred color, because it is symbolic of blood, 
the life and strength of man, and the consequent source of his success 
and achievement. 

In many of the baskets of the red man—or rather, the red woman 
—appear geometrical figures, the production of which requires correct 
enumeration of the minute stitches or weaves of the pattern, and so 
great are the varieties of figures, 
or parts of figures, each requiring 
a different enumeration and in- 
volving different numbers, that 
none but accomplished mathema- 
ticians could perform the work. 
Otis T. Mason, curator of the 
division of ethnology in the Na- 
tional Museum, says: 

‘“*A careful study of all 
women’s work in basketry, as 
well as weaving and embroidery, 
reveals the fact that both in the 
woven and in the sewed, or coil, 
ware each stitch takes up the 
very same area of surface. When 
women invented basketry, there- 
fore, they made art possible. 
Along with this fact, that each 
stitch on the same basket made 
of uniform material occupies the 
same number of square milli- 
SOARING EAGLE, PUEBLO meters, goes one other fact—the 
By J. H. Sharp most savage women can count.’’ 
ee The Indian artist works with- 

out pattern, model—other than 
nature—and without rule or compass. The conception of the brain 
is brought directly to the place it is to occupy. It thus occurs that 
complications sometimes arise which to the artist of civilization would 
be fatal to the harmony of his production, but which do not worry 
the pupils of the primitive school, and which are productive of some 
extremely artistic results. Quoting again from Mason: 

‘*It would consign a modern potter to retirement if his panels and 
pictures were not geometrically accurate. But the savage artist seems 
to relish a symmetry. She is not the least embarrassed if with four 
repetitions of the same group in mind, she finds, by and by, that 
three of them have nearly exhausted her space. The quaint manner 
in which she compels the fourth to squeeze itself into the allotted 
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area has been the delight, wonder of more than one civilized artist.’’ 
Rock carving and rock painting is more a thing of the past than 
of the present. All through California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
some parts of Texas are found rock pictures. Some of these are 
engraved in the rocks and others are painted thereon. In some of 
the caverns, where the figures are protected from the elements, the 
colors are as bright to-day as they were when laid on centuries ago. 

Some of the rock pictures, it is very interesting to observe, of 
both the past and the present are 
more in the line of literature than 
of art. They are historical rec- 
ords, signboards, maps of locali- 
ties to show trials and the location 
of the springs. Others, however, 
are more in the line of historical 
and religious paintings, and were 
evidently the creation of artistic 
minds wrought principally to sat- 
isfy the creative desires of the 
artist who produced them. War 
scenes were favorite subjects of 
the aboriginal artists. Hunting 
scenes follow next in order, and 
religious subjects rank next. 

With some tribes, however, the 
latter subject ranks first. 

The Navajos are particularly 
fond of picturing their religious 
ceremonies, and they have a pecu- 
liar style of art, by means of COMING ELK, CHEYENNE 

‘ had ar By J. H. Sharp 
which this is done. This is what Sievctiven Mennentt thlieiniiisiia 
is termed ‘‘dry painting.’’ The 
pictures are made in sand—not by marking the outlines upon the 
sands, but by sprinkling different colored sands on the ground, form- 
ing pictures resembling painting. Frederick Dellenbaugh thus de- 
scribes this method of picture-making: 

‘*All the designs are made with the utmost care and precision, 
being drawn according to an exact system, except in minor points, 
where the artist is left to his imagination. So far as is known, the 
system is not recorded in any way, but depends entirely upon the 
memory of those in charge. Changes must therefore occur in 
the course of time. The sand is trailed out of the hand between the 
thumb and forefinger, and when a mistake is made, it is corrected by 
renewing, at that point, the surface of the sand which forms the 
general ground for the work. No less than seventeen ceremonies 
are illustrated in drawings of this kind.’’ 
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Art as applied to the metals has reached its highest development 
with the Navajos of Arizona. The Navajo silversmith is exceedingly 
clever, and he produces a variety of ornaments in both silver and 
copper which are artistic and unique. Hollow silver beads, carved 
or engraved discs, engraved buttons, bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, 
chains, and numerous other 
articles are turned out, and 
are used by members of his 
own tribe, by various other 
tribes with whom the 
Navajos trade and by 
white folks, who greatly 
prize this jewelry. Bead- 
work is an important figure 
in Indian art, and laying, 
though not common, is oc- 
casionally found, and when 
found, is seen to be cun- 
ningly and artistically 
wrought. Mojave Indians, 
the Utes, and some others 
manufacture clay toys to 
sell to tourists and to curio 
collectors. These display 
art of a doubtful nature, 
but still art. 

In many ways artistic 
tendencies and artistic skill 
are displayed by the natives 
of the wild western coun- 
try. And the art of this 
people has not been with- 
out its effect upon the art 
of civilization. It would 
be.a matter of surprise to 
the world if it could be 
known to what extent the 
SIOUX PIPE-CASE AND TOBACCO-POUCH art of the Indian has in- 

fluenced the art of civiliza- 
tion. Both consciously and unconsciously the shapes, designs, and 
figures of the aboriginal artist have been borrowed and conventional- 
ized by our modern artists, still were the Indianized pieces to be 
withdrawn, our walls and halls would show innumerable vacant 
spaces. Certain it is that civilization has borrowed more from the 
Indian, odd as it may seem, than the Indian has from civilization. 
A word may here be said of a spurious development of the 
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Indians’ art work— 
they have been apt 
students of their 
civilized brothers’ 
methods. Indians 
have learned to 
make pottery in imi- 
tation of prehistoric 
specimens, and are 
selling it at a large 
profit. Idols and 
household articles 
supposed to have 
been dug among the 
homes of cliff-dwell- 
ers of pre-Columbian 
days, are made to 
order by the carload 
in Arizona and New 
Mexico. Vases that 
connoisseurs prize as 
masterpieces’ of 
America’s first pot- 
ters, who lived be- 
fore a Montezuma 
sat upon the Aztec 
throne, are fashioned 
in clay in half a 
dozen pueblos. 
Cracked specimens 
of plastic art, as- 
cribed to aborigines 
before the dawn of 
the Christian era, are 
made almost daily 
by Pueblo Indians. 
Mortars and pestles 
with a counterfeit 
grime are chiseled 
and wrought for the 
white man’s collec- 
tion of antiquities. 
Maricopa and 
Hualipi Indians on 
the desert wastes of 
Arizona, create and 
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sell ragged remnants of grass woven sandals, 

bucklers, and buckskin moccasins and leggings 

as exhumed relics of a race that lived in walled 

towers throughout the Salt River Valley. 

Grotesque effigies in proportioned jars, crazy 

implements of the chase, strangely painted 

war clubs, and urns and children’s toys, in all 

the crudity of the primitive savages, are regu- 

larly manufactured by squaws for curio dealers. 

The prehistoric relic industry has come to 

be a thriving one in almost every Indian com- 

munity in Arizona and New Mexico. The 

Zunis were pioneers in the prehistoric-pottery 

business. The news of their profits spread 

to Acoma, Lagona, Isleta, and to the little 

pueblos along the Rio Grande and about 

Santa Fe, and started a wholesale business. 

As the industry has grown it has broad- 

ened in 

scope. 

The Apaches found their an- 

cient war weapons were in good 

demand by buyers for curio 

stores. Forthwith, the manu- 

facture of old war clubs began. 

The Hualipis were told of the 

money there was in making 

these crude aboriginal weapons. 

After a while the Hualipis also 

had for market still older carved 

clubs, which were said to have 

been dug among the ruins of 

the Toltec Pompeiis of the Ari- 
zona deserts. 

Indian zstheticism has pro- 
gressed little since recorded his- 
tory began, so it is not difficult 
for a modern to imitate the art 
of ancestors. With a little in- 
struction from traders and curio 
dealers the Indians have learned 
how best to win the eyes of the 
tourist public—and make the 
most luring counterfeits of va- 
rious kinds of ancient articles. 

The Pueblo Indians are INDIAN ART WORK 
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especially artful in the manufacture of articles from clay that have 
the stamp of age and will bear scrutiny. The Pueblos have many 
tricks in pottery that they keep secret. With smoky fires the grime 
of ages is put on a vase made yesterday. Burial for a few weeks in 
damp soil gives a musky color to a clay effigy that some squaw 
molded last week. Chipping away the rude edges of a bowl gives 
the appearance of use in early American homes. 
ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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The Holland section at the World’s Fair was interesting for its 
unity, the Swedish section for its variety. The Holland paintings 
attracted in their homeliness and gray harmonies, the Swedish capti- 
vated through their colorful strength, brilliant skies, clear atmosphere, 
and their picturesque themes. Moving water, a rushing stream, 
sunkissed snow, light, and ife—the Swedes do these effects beyond 
compare. A piece by Bruno Andreas Liljefors, one in an entire room 
devoted to the work of this notable painter, will never be understood 
unless you have seen a sheet of clear water upon a clear day, seen it 
when a brisk breeze is beginning to stir up the whitecaps. Then the 
lake or bay becomes a deep, intense, and brilliant blue—all in a 
tremble, and shot with the gleaming white tips of the wavelets. If 
you know this effect you will know that the Swedish painter had 
achieved a result which you would have sworn was impossible to the 
brush. The movement of the water, that trembling shimmer, and 
the richness of the color were rendered. It was a wonderful picture. 
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The Swedes are nothing if not daring. A canvas by Carl Johans 
sen was another miracle, though of a wholly different kind. To 
venture upon panoramic themes is dangerous. Most of us, no 
doubt, have stood upon some hilltop at sunset and looked down into 
a valley. Far away one low range of mountains has hemmed in the 
horizon, and in the middle distance a lake or bit of stream has reflected 
the glories of a gorgeous sky. But when the painter attempts to 
interpret the grandeur and magnifi€ence of such a scene, almost 
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always we are compelled to think that he has failed. The Johanssen 
picture was a success. There is amoment during such a sunset when 
the water seems to catch up the reflected rays, to magnify them; to 
mirror living fire. The moment passes, the lake becomes leaden, 
the light dies. Johanssen knew the moment, doubtless painted the 
effect at the instant in an original sketch. Then, in the studio, when 
he did his picture, he preserved the dashing manner, and probably 
only worked out his sketch on a larger scale. Here, too, was one of 
the wonders of the galleries. 

One found marvelous effects at every turn in this section. Olof 
Arborelius, a painter of Stockholm, had eight canvases, three of 
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which recur to mind. The first depicts a 
shallow stream at a bend in its course. 
The day is bright and clear, the water as 
transparent as fine glass, and the trans- 
parency is painted beautifully. The second 
was called ‘‘Evening in the Wilderness,”’ 
and it presented a wind-torn, desolate 
landscape. It might be a little confusing 
in its composition, but it thrilled with 
sentiment. The third showed a quiet bit 
of a river, and through trees one caught 
a glimpse of a reddish boat-house.  Foli- 
age and water are not easy to paint, espe- 
cially when the leaves are brilliant green, 
as upon a cool, summer day. But this 
picture surmounted the difficulties. 
Anshelm Schulzberg, who, it happens, 
was the Swedish art commissioner to the 
Fair, 
paints 


worthy 
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snow as effectively as his con- 
freres their respective themes. 
His ‘‘Sunny Winter Day’’ is 
of comment. In the 
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shadows cast by the drifts, you 
felt intense coldness—that clear, 
steel-blue bespeaking the iced at- 
mosphere that cuts at the lungs 
like a knife. Where the sun fell 
a thin pinkish tint enlivened the 
outlook. A splendid canvas, re- 
minder of Thaulow, whose pic- 
tures are familiar in the United 
States. 

Many other of these Swedish 
landscapes and waterscapes had 
qualities as remarkable as those 
described in the several men- 
tioned. Ankarcrona_ exhibited 
one delightful picture, ‘‘ Between 
the Bluffs.”" K. A. Borgh of 
Stockholm was among the strong- 
est men of them all. Gottfrid 
Samuel Nikolaus Kallstenius— 
they are sufficiently named, some 
of them—showed seven canvases. 
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One, ‘‘The Evening Star,’’ will be recalled. Its 
theme was a long reach of water, wooded by a pro- 
montory which runs far out into the bay. From 
the viewpoint chosen by the artist, sky and water 
met at the horizon, and the distance was excellently 
conveyed, emphasized as you followed the edge of 
the land back into the foreground. It was a dead 

































calm, not a cloud was in the sky. The deep and 
darkening blue of the evening sky was mirrored by 
the water. Not a sound, not a_ ripple—perfect 


quiet and vast distances—solemn beauty. 

Car] Larrson, Emil Osterman, and Anders Zorn 
formed an interesting trio among the Swedish figure- 
painters. They possess the vigorous qualities of 
the landscape men, and yet each is intensely indi- 
vidual, so much so that the relationship between 
them becomes a little obscure. Larrson and Zorn 
divided a room. The one inclines wholly toward 
decorative effects in arrangements and in color. The 
other does all his work with vim and dash, in big 
brush strokes, which achieve either a very good or 
very bad result. Larrson is uniform, Zorn is never 
so. Both are extremists. 

Emil Osterman surely is among the very fore- 
most of contemporary portrait-painters. He ap- 
proaches his subject with 
more thoughtfulness, with 
a more cautious though 
with fully as confident a 
brush as Zorn. His ‘‘ Por- 
SIOUX PIPE trait of the Landscape- 

Painter J.,’’ in the firm- 
ness of the face, the solidity of the figure, 
in its completeness, is a painting of the 
very first rank among the pictures exhib- 
ited. It is not done too carefully, how- 
ever. It is freely and broadly painted, 
though the freedom does not run to reck- 
less dash, as with Zorn. It is a splendid 
portrait, though not so fine a picture as 
the Lenbach Bismarck or the Whistler in 
the American section. There is no im- 
pression conveyed of a deep study of the 
subject as in the Bismarck, nor is there 
the careful consideration of harmonies 
which is in the Whistler. One finds even 
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HE-SEE-O, A ZUNI BELLE 
By E. A. Burbank 
Showing Example of Pottery 
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an inharmonious note or two. The face is the only light spot 
upon a dark ground. Its relief is so marked that the possibility 
that it might be detached strikes one as a little too obvious. 

Still, criticism is not the object in this writing. Differences in 
style and perceptions are the life of a gallery, and to kuow the differ- 
ences educates catholicity in taste. If all good painters painted alike, 
we would see one and then save the exertion of going farther. More- 
over, a closer appreciation of the harmonies appeared in other of the 
Osterman portraits. The one of them may seem to be half-finished, 
but as you think, you 
will realize that it is 
better so, for a fine and 
an accidental tonal re- 
lation between the 
color of the virgin can- 
vas and the painted 
surface has been found 
and preserved. 

Zorn we all know 

so well that it seems 
almost useless to talk 
of him. Still, it is dif- 
cult to avoid talking of 
him; he is an artist who 
contributes endless ma- 
terial for conversation. 
He exhibited five por- 
traits which were done 
in America—three of INDIAN TEPEE, SHOWING DECORATIONS 
men and two of women. 
Needless to say, those of the women were, beyond words, bad. 
They were bad because he simply massacres feminine character. 
The one of his subjects might have been interpreted as the type of 
young American matron. But, with a brutal handling and a haphaz- 
ard study of the face, he succeeded in rendering and emphasizing every 
disagreeable suggestion which was possible to her features. 

However, depth of perception probably cannot be expected of 
this man, who outdoes in dash all the dashing Swedes. When one 
sails in, hit or miss, it is logical that he should miss occasionally ; 
and certainly he is as likely to hit the bad as the good points of a 
subject. And Zorn, in his shallow way, ever finds the undesirable 
suggestion in his studies of women. His nudes are positively indecent. 

As it requires such extravagant language to define him at his 
worst, it needs terms fully as strong to define him at his best. His 
‘*Portrait of Doctor Warner’’ had every quality which we could 
admire. It was a lifelike, vigorous, powerful painting. In departing 
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from portraiture he achieves striking results in color and in the sug- 
gestion of action. ‘‘Midsummer Night at Mora’’ was one of these 
canvases, and it showed peasant couples dancing. The movement of 
the piece was marvelous, though it struck one as unfinished. He 
had another, ‘‘In the Loft Door,’’ showing a woman in green and 
red, and it was to use a loose term, a slashing fine thing. 

Larson is a thoughtful fellow in his conceptions, and in the 
arrangements in his pictures. It is true he does not go outside of a 
limited range in choosing his color schemes, but in design and com- 
position he is extremely versatile. He finds character, too, and 
paints it wonderfully. What could there be more striking in char- 
acter than ‘‘Father,’’ shown in this exhibition? 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 


THE VENETIAN BLIND 
By Edmund C. Tarbell 
Showr. at the World's Fair 





VIEW FROM MONTE PINCIO, ROME 
By Walter Crane 
Exhibitor in British Section, World’s Fair 
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Nationality cast its spell over the display of art from Great Britain 
at the Fair. If one climbed the hill to the art palaces crowning the 
heights at St. Louis, at once upon entering the galleries, one was 
conscious that here was art from a different atmosphere from the 
French, the Dutch, the Flemish, or the familiar ground of the 
American. The art of Great Britain is refined, conservative, true to 
tradition, and ideals that have been centuries in the making. It 
indicates training and intellectual debate which holds spontaneity in 
reserve, 

As in the other collections from abroad at St. Louis, the paint- 
ers, etchers, and sculptors belonged to the men of the last decade. 
The list was a noble one, though from it many honored ones had in 
recent years gone to join the silent majority—Sir John Millais, Lord 
Leighton, Burne-Jones, and George Frederick Watts. Paintings, oil 
and water-color, etchings and drawings, were hung in sixteen galleries, 
the paintings in oil numbering about three hundred, the water-colors 
two hundred, and the etchings and engravings another three hundred, 
a catholic and generous representation of the art of Great Britain. 
The sculpture galleries contained a number of smaller works, no 
attempt having been made to exhibit groups of a monumental char- 
acter on account of the difficulties of transportation. 
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Among the works attracting particular attention were three can- 
vases by Alma Tadema, ‘‘The Colosseum,’’ ‘‘Caracalla,’* and ‘‘The 
Shrine of Venus,’’ all loaned from private collections; Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones’s ‘‘The Dream of Launcelot’’ and ‘‘Flamma Vestalis’’ ; 
Frank Dicksee’s La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ a striking work; Lord 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Perseus and Pegasus,’’ ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda,’’ and 


eur 


MRS. ROLAND HILL AND HER CHILDREN 
By L. Alma Tadema 
Exhibitor in British Section, World’s Fair 


‘*Clytemnestra’’; Sir John Millais’s group; Sir Edward J. Poynter’s 
‘*The Greek Dance,’’ ‘‘The Catapult,’’ and ‘‘The Cave of the Storm 
Nymphs’’; Riviere’s ‘‘ Aphrodite’’; Frederick Sandys’s ‘‘ Valkyrie’’ ; 
Byam Shaw’s ‘‘Boer War’’ and ‘‘Time and Chance Happeneth to 
All’’; and George Frederick Watts’s ‘‘The Habit does not Make 
the Monk’’ and ‘‘Brynhilde,’’ with portraits. But this scant list is 
far from all. There were pictures by Herkomer, Holman Hunt, 
J. A. R. Farquharson and David Farquharson, by Brangwyn, James 
Sant, and many others well worthy of study. 

Love for nature is inborn in the Briton and the Scotsman, and 
the landscapes, interesting in composition, pretty to the eye, and 
with poetic feeling for him who would read, abounded from men of 





CAVE OF THE STORM NYMPHS 
By Sir E. J. Povnter 
Shown at St. Louis World’s Fair 
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the Scotch and English studios. The fashion of choosing quotations 
from poetry is of advantage to both artist and his audience; it at 
once defines the atmosphere and puts the viewer in the proper state 
of mind. Who might stand untouched before the text ‘‘When the 
bright sunset fills the silver woods with light,’’ or ‘‘ Fair Eskdale, up 
and down.’’ Such invitation sent the heart to the highlands and the 
imagination to the land of dreams. It was an appeal to poetic spirit. 

Other paintings of interest in the galleries were ‘‘In the High- 


ALL BEAUTIFUL IN NAKED PURITY 
By Hubert von Herkomer 
Exhibitor in British Section, World's Fair 


lands’’ and ‘‘Restless Surges,’’ by Peter Graham; ‘‘An Alpine 
Meadow,”’ by J. MacWhirter; ‘‘Wet Sands,’’ by William, McTag- 
gart; landscapes, by Sir E. A. Waterlow. As might be expected 
from the list of names the array of water-colors was not without 
charm, for here one saw sketches by Anning-Bell, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Walter Crane, John Fullwood, Alfred East, F. G. Cotman, 
H. von Herkomer, Sir Edward Poynter, D. Y. Cameron, and new 
men of considerable ability. 

The strongest showing in certain respects, however, was in the 
department of drawings, engravings, and lithographs. Novelty, 
strength, hints of original thinking, and method became apparent. 
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The roll of famed names was longer, and while including some that 
exhibited in both oil and water-color galleries there were masters in 
the art of the needle able to hold their own among their peers. 

Sir Frederick Seymour Haden contributed a group of six etchings 
and drypoints with one mezzotint; Axel Haig presented three of his 
incomparable architectural 
etchings; Professor Legros no 
less than five spirited compo- 
sitions in etchings; portraits by 
William Nicholson; sketches 
by Phil May, Sir John Ten- 
niel, Aubrey Beardsley, Lau- 
rence Hausman, Anning-Bell, 
Walter Crane, Burne-Jones, 
Lord Leighton, Sir Edward 
Poynter, William Strang, and 
more etchings by David Law, 
William Hole, Alfred East, Sir 
Charles Holroyd, Herbert 
Dicksee, and others. 

Portraits in oil were neither 
numerous nor showy. Three 
portraits came from the studio 
of the late Sir John Millais, 
one by the late George Fred- 
erick Watts, two by Sir George 
Reid, two by A. S. Cope, and 
others by Luke Fildes, Charles 
Furse, Edmond Bock, A. A. 
Hacker, H. von Herkomer, 
W. Lewellyn, H. Glazebrook, 
A. E. John, W. Q. Orchard- 
son, C. E. Perugini, Hugh G. 
Riviere, S. Solomon, G. Spen- 
cer Watson, and W. R. Sym- 
onds. 

While one looked in vain 
lien svelaeaaamaa for the sensational in the gal- 
By Gcorge H. Boughton e cai 5 
Exhibitor at St. Louis World's Fair leries of British art, he left 

them with the feeling that 
there had been stability and sanity behind the execution. British art 
is not above the heads of the average. In subject and in message it 
comes near to the heart of the workingman, and probably the mass 
of visitors to St. Louis decided on the pre-eminence of the British 
collection—for the reason that with but few exceptions the canvases 
came within the range of their appreciation. S. C. CARLETON. 
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THE ANARCH-SCULPTOR— RODIN 


Pedanticism is an affliction of most of the world’s great anarchs. 
Unfortunately it has veiled them—often sulphurously—from the 
appreciation of their time, and 
the brave little band of dis- 
ciples, blind with enthusiasm, 
hasty under a strong sense of 
injustice, lays the charge of 
neglect at the great world’s 
doors. Perhaps it is a pity 
that the world has not learned 
to be more tolerant of the 
eccentricities of its various and 
manifold genius. In the mean 
time we have learned to take 
our great world-types more 
seriously, have learned to 
accord them a somewhat dil- 
ettantish though more sincere 
ear—a not uncultured ear. We 
have grown to be a little more 
patient with the visionary, to 
whom it has been customary 
to attribute an undue propor- 
tion of our blunders. Time, 
however, has taught us, above 
all, that it is to the dreamers 
and poets, the saints and mys- 
tics, for whom one glimpse 
is sufficient. Often we are BUST OF FALAUIERE 
caught humanly enough con- By Auguste Rodin 
cerning ourselves with ‘‘the 
cliques and coteries of a self-conscious culture.’’ But Auguste 
Rodin is no pedant nor is he as yet acult. The very nature of his 
work, the accent of his message, precludes him from such a misfor- 
tune. He is anti-pathetic to the sentimentalists and consequently 
a potent influence in the thinking world. With Rodin it is not 
merely a question of refined form, redolent of the schools, and 
appealing to a conventional public through a meretricious idealism. 
It is rather the infinite suggestiveness of a broad human realism, 
never coarse or repulsive, and one that has done much to cleanse 
us of bathos and cheap sentimentalism. 
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Hence the old standards of criticism cannot be applied to the work 
of such a man, and it is satisfying to note the modern critic is dis- 
posed to listen to a new message more patiently than his brother of 


eld. In Rodin he is dealing with a new force, quite unconventional, 





AUGUSTE RODIN 
By E. J. Steichen 


and above all wholly sane. There is nothing of the doctrinnaire 
about this quiet, patient sculptor, merely a seriousness, and if any- 
thing, a little sadness. His fame has, magically spread beyond his 
native land. In America, at St. Louis, he was represented by ‘‘Le 
Penseur,’’ while in Europe, at the last Diisseldorf Exhibition, an 
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entire room was devoted to his work. In England he has succeeded 
Whistler as president of the august International Society of Artists. 

When the author of 
an admirable brochure 
says that Rodin ‘‘reflects 
in his work the complex 
temper of his age more 
completely than any 
other living sculptor,’ 
he gives us the substance 
of the whole matter, for 
Rodin’s individualism 
cannot be merged into 
any existing school, can- 
not be placed under any 
definite category. Alone 
he stands, titanic, insular 
—the anarch of modern 
sculpture. Early he 
served his apprenticeship 
before the old classicism. 
Now he has been weaned 
away from the antique 
by the peculiar spirit of 
the times, called, indeed, 
to become a truthful and 
no less sympathetic in- 
terpreter of the Zeitgeist. 
He is the son of a not in- 
curious, speculative age 
—one rightly interested 
in its behalf, in primal 
values. In this capacity 
he has much to say, even 
though he is repeating 
much that has long re- 
mained unsaid. Some 
one has said, ‘‘In life 
we flounder, art is our 
flounderings shown.’’ 
Perhaps the cynicism is 
peculiarly applicable to 





A THE BRONZE AGE 
plastic art, but we know By Auguste Rodin 


that it does not obtain 
with Rodin. Broadly human, his attitude toward life is never that of 
the critical, self-imposed mentor. None the less, his message has 
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been forceful, and with ‘‘The Man with the Broken Nose’’ and ‘‘The 
Age of Bronze’’ we have the first encyclic to modern plastic art. 

In order to herald the new birth of ideas, of this crusade against 
artificial convention, Rodin went to the Renaissance, to Michel- 
angelo, coming away with the conviction that Nature exalted was the 
great good secret of those brave protagonists. Perhaps his chief aim 
in going to Michelangelo was to derive more strength—sweetness and 





THE WAVES 
By Auguste Rodin 


strength—and how far he succeeded we may now discern. It justi- 
fies, at any rate, what Mr. Dircks calls that grand manner! The 
pilgrimage to Nature beginning with the Barbizons was the inevitable 
result in a laudable endeavor to disavow the neurotic influence of the 
Romanticists. Among the Barbizons was Barye, and from him 
Rodin consciously assumed the precious tradition. Rodin has said: 
‘‘Nothing is ugly that has life.’’ Barye, Rodin!—each a synthetic 
exponent of nature in plastic art. The gexre picture tells too much, 
leaving nothing to the average intelligence. No wonder this super- 
ficial taste soon waned, and turned away hungry—hungry for strong 
wine and dark meat, to find it in the great masters, Barye and Rodin. 

And what a storm of criticism the Balzac aroused! In the 
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LE PENSEUR 
By Auguste Rodin 
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brochure referred to we have the story of Rodin’s careful preparatory 
studies. Possessing such meager data Rodin went to the only evi- 
dence of any man of letters—documentary evidence. He read the 
Comedie Humaine and—but the story is for you to read. However, 
one piece of evidence is lacking. We would be glad to know Zola’s 
views of the refusal. As president of the society that ordered the 
statue, he placed 
it with Rodin, and 
it would be inter- 
esting to know his 
subsequent atti- 
tude. 

There are 
some who dis- 
cover a morbidity 
in Rodin—surely 
a wrong interpre- 
tation of the large 
sympathy that 
enables him to de- 
pict great passion 
clothed in so 
much native dig- 
nity! Rather is it 
not youth—eter- 
nal youth? ‘‘The 
Kiss’’ is blithe in 
its youthfulness, 
so typical of the 
morning of life, 
that we would al- 
most suspect the 
sculptor of delib- 
erately avoiding 
everything sug- PORTRAIT BUST 
gestive of “the Ble eee 
autumn of the 
body.’’ And yet how emblematic, how symbolical is “‘St. John the 
Baptist!’” At once ascetic, enthusiast, evangelist—al! this, and 
infinitely more! This fervid religious conception of the Baptist 
gives us merely a deeper insight into Rodin’s mind—concerning him- 
self with the forceful issues of life, where he does not hesitate to 
touch, perhaps realistically, the austere moments of the soul. 
Says Rodin: ‘‘Whatever suggests human emotion, whether of grief 
or pain, goodness or anger, hate or love, has its individual seal of 
beauty.’" Now we understand ‘‘The Baptist’ and that notable 
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group ‘‘The Burgesses of Calais.’’ There is large pathos in the 
latter, and it is full of emotional tendencies, but nothing to justify 
the maudlin. Human suffering is here intimately interpreted, and 
treated with an innate delicacy of feeling. Nothing to detract the 
intelligent observer is interpolated; indeed, the public intelligence 
and feelings are always respected. It seems as though we were 
under the spell of refined emotion, and struck by its lifelike reality, 





THE METAMORPHOSIS 
By Auguste Rodin 


we go away feeling not unlike our painted forefathers in Mr. Kipling’s 
splendid ‘‘ Ballad of Ung,’’ though not concerning ourselves with his 
sources of inspiration, never doubting his message. 

It is a very simply expressed moral] if one must look for it in 
Rodin, but a dainty one nevertheless, smacking not at all of philis- 
tinism. One does not go away with eyes adream, and enthusiastically 
palming invisible contours, but with the faculties quite awake! The 
seal of true genius set on work of this kind is peculiar to the artist 
alone (whatsoever his mode of expression), and indicative of his inner- 
most thoughts, of his tendencies to brood over problems of interest 
not only to himself, but concerning the general weal. Instinctively 
his dreams, his thoughts, take life in this individual form of expres- 
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sion, summarized, so to speak—a quality that provides us with the 
only intimation of those ‘‘dramas of the mind, best seen against 
imagined tapestries.’ In Rodin is it not just this quality that 
exerts a charm over us, brooding as we are, too, over the same prob- 
lems and mysteries? In glimpses of such a rare and individual temper 
we are either attracted 

or repelled, even puzzled, 
until we discern the un- 
derlying note of famili- 
arity, and thereby divine 

the purpose of this un- 
orthodox expression. 
Then each to himself the 
vision, and each to him- 

self the fitting mode of 
expression to interpret 
that vision! 

We must not be sur- 
prised if Rodin, in the 
future, will often seem 
unintelligible, as though 
the brooding spirit of 
another world were still 
upon him. Soon we are 
to applaud the ‘Balzac,”’ 
to acknowledge that after 
all there was nothing 
unwonted in the style of 
treatment. For there is 
a wondrous spontaneity 
about Rodin that must 
chain the allegiance of 
the most splenetic critic. 

It seems, after all, that 
this virtue must invari- Fe 
ably silence adverse crit- 

ae : ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST 

icism, even win Over By Auguste Rodin 

vacillatin g anchorites, In the Luxembourg 

and certainly Rodin’'s 

originality breathes the unmistakable artist-secret of ‘‘the first fine 
careless rapture.’’ And we must always unqualifiedly encourage it. 

But surely we cannot be weary of his theme, since we are still 
interested in sincere things, simple and unaffected! No! It is in 
work like this that we are reminded that the heart of the world is 
still young, its song still blithe and refreshing, indeed we can scarcely 
imagine its ever becoming weary, ever growing old! 
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The world has much yet to hear from and learn from Auguste 
Rodin. He has struck, if not a new note, at least a vital note that 





THE KISS 
By Auguste Rodin 


In the Luxembourg 


will have its influence on sculptors the world over. It is geniuses of 
this character that we should not decry, but encourage, stimulate, ; 
emulate. W. G. TINCOMBE-FERNANDEZ. 
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THE ART OF MRS. S. MESDAG VAN HOUTEN 


Few artists are so favored of fortune during their years of striving 
for public recognition that they are permitted to develop their art 
free from the cares and anxieties of personal lot. Indeed, among 
the favored few, so happily circumstanced, it is the exceptional man 
or woman who is able to 
maintain the ambition 
and devotion necessary 
for success. It seems to 
be a law of nature that, 
while abilities may be in- 
herent, the development 
of these abilities is born 
of compulsion. Poverty, 
the need of success, un- 
derlies the glory of many 
of the world’s towering 
geniuses in pictorial art; 
and, the more the pity, 
too often when the full 
measure of public recog- 
nition has been obtained, 
the mere sense of weil- 
earned reputation acts as 
a deterring force, and in- 


duces apathy, indolence, \ F ie 
or, what is ev2n more de- ' L f, : 
plorable, the carelessness ! Bs. 

at emanates from com- a 
that emanates from com STILL LIFE 
mercialism. By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 


A marked exception 
to this rule is furnished by the life and career of Mrs. S. Mesdag van 
Houten, whose seventieth birthday was celebrated on the 23d of last 
December, at The Hague, by one of those pleasant festivals with 
which the Dutch people delight to honor their men and women who 
have attained distinction in the arts. Born in opulence in 1834, and 
married at an early age into a home where her every wish was granted, 
the sense of compulsion that has been the dynamic force in so many 
artistic careers was in her case wholly wanting. Until after she was 
thirty years of age it never entered her mind to study art, although 
she had always had a passionate fondness for every form of artistic 
production. Then she began a systematic course of study under 
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competent instructors, and devoted herself assiduously to her art, not 
as a fad or a pastime, as is so often the case with women of means, 
but with a determination not to screen herself from any of tne drudgery 
incident to well-earned reputations, not to paint conventional Jand- 
scapes by a fixed formula, nor equally conventional still-life pieces 
by rule, but to ground herself thoroughly in the principles of her 
chosen profession, and to get close to nature as an interpreter of 
nature’s beauties and meanings. And it is safe to say that no artist 





MRS. S. MESDAG VAN HOUTEN IN HER STUDIO 
From a Photograph 


who has attained equal eminence had a more protracted and dis- 
heartening struggle, one more likely to discourage devoted effort. 

The incentive to this devoted life of art effort was doubtless her 
association with her gifted husband, the marine painter, H. W. 
Mesdag. It will be remembered that Mr. Mesdag himself began his 
art studies late in life. It seems to have been a case of man and 
wife, blest with all the luxuries that wealth can bestow, feeling the 
necessity of some purpose in life, other than the passing of days in 
easy indolence, and vying with each other in generous rivalry to 
realize a cherished ambition. 

What measure of success was attained by Mesdag, America 
scarcely needs telling—an extensive collection of his paintings has 
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been exhibited in the leading cities of this country, and many of his 
strong marines are to be found in galleries on this side of the Atlantic. 
The work of Mrs. Mesdag van Houten, however, is scarcely known 
here, and it will surprise many of the readers of BRUSH AND PENCIL 
to hear that in Holland her art is ranked by many competent critics 
above that of her husband. 

A word may here be said of her studies and of her methods; and 
it should be noted at the outset that breadth of knowledge and 
thoroughness as regards detail have ever been two of the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the artist’s work. It was her pleasant 
fortune during the early years of her married life to go to Ooster- 
beek, and later to Brussels, and to enjoy during her sojourn in these 
places the intimate friendship of many artists of note. Possibly it 
may have been this circumstance that suggested to her and to her 
gifted husband a life work of art. Be that as it may, she began, 
after she had turned her thirtieth year, a course of drawing lessons 
under D’Armand Gerkens, a friend of her husband, at The Hague. 

The start once made, she pursued her studies with indefatigable 
energy. She cultivated the acquaintance of artists whose example 
and success might serve as a stimulus to her own enthusiasm, never 
failing to lend a helping hand to others, as her means often permitted 
her to do, and never hesitating to admit her obligations in her art to 
others. By 1871 we find her painting in oil and working industriously 
in the open air. She started by sketching and painting the simplest 
things, preferably, at first, trees, shrubs, and the like, with an occa- 
sional essay at painting from a model. Then she began painting in 
oils, taking first her own dog, and finally devoting herself to land- 
scape, when she felt that her attainments warranted her in doing so, 
and in later years especially, to still-life painting. 

Broadly speaking, the years of the septuagenarian’s serious artistic 
work have been devoted to two favorite classes of subjects—land- 
scape, especially pictures of the dreary heath of her own country, 
and still-life, in which latter class of canvases she doubtless eclipses 
all the other artists of modern Holland. Some time ago a friend of 
hers, fully competent to speak from personal knowledge, described 
both these types of the artist’s pictures; and I cannot do better here 
than to give the substance of her appreciative words. The poetry of 
the Drenthe heathlands, as Anna C. Croiset van der Kop has said, 
buoyed up Mrs. Mesdag in a marvelous way, making an indelible 
impression upon her—these immense heaths, away from civilization, 
one might almost say. She painted everything in a complete har- 
mony, the man and his dwelling, the animal in his lair, the flat, far- 
reaching land, and the strange atmospheric effects of light and shade. 
She felt the charm of it all, she felt inspired by this sad isolated 
land, she knew it to be the realization of her ideal. It was poetry in 
line and color; it was a song without words. 
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Carefully she studied the soft undulating lines of the soil, and 
every peculiarity of the simple-minded people. All this close obser- 
vation can be no- 
ticed in her later 
work, and hercare- 
ful study of light 
and shade, of 
bright or dull skies 
against the rich 
color of the soil, 
shows the poetic, 
nature-loving soul 
of the persevering 
woman. When 
back in her own 
studio, and away 
from the dreamy 
heaths and moors, 
all these sketches 
were made into 
pictures, and un- 
doubtedly some of 
them may be con- 
sidered among her 
best. 

For two or 
three years Dren- 
the remained for 
her, in the sum- 
mer months, the 
point of attrac- 
tion, where her 
impressions were 
renewed and re- 
freshed. In later 
years, it was the 
Veluwe, with its 
endless heaths and 
commons, which 
captivated our 
artist—Putten, 
Benekon, Beek- 
huyzen,etc. Here 
she studied the 
wonders of nature as closely as she had done in the province of Drenthe. 
Who does not know her waving fields of rye, her yellow haystacks 





WOODLAND SCENE 
By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 
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against azure skies, her haivest fields with the graceful bowing sheaves, 
the cottages with deeply thatched roofs slanting almost to the ground, 
with a small chimney craning out from some point, the old stained 
walls, the tiny door from which runs a neatly kept path of yellow 
sand? Allthese subjects have been produced and reproduced by her 
able and poetic brush. Then again we see one of the primitive dwell- 
ers of the soil standing out in distinct relief against a dull or rainy sky, 
through which streaks of silvery gray are trying to penetrate. Some- 





FRUIT PIECE 
By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 


times she depicts the twilight, that mysterious moment when the dew 
falls and the land is enveloped in a soft gray veil, making the outlines 
indistinct, like the face of a bride behind her bridal-veil. Then again 
it is the moon which attracts her poetic fancy, casting her phantom 
light over the dark world. Often the artist varies the wonted features 
of her landscapes, but as a general rule she prefers painting her 
beloved heath-lands—stern, austere, even repellant, but beautiful 
under her brush. And it is her landscapes of this kind that will 
doubtless live. 

As said before, her adoption of still-life subjects as the theme for 
finished pictures came comparatively late in her career, though from 
the first she had been addicted to this class of subjects. To her, as 
her friend has said, still-life, although not the first step on the road to 
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art, can nevertheless attain the highest points, and can represent the 
highest art idea. In all her pictures of this class she is absolutely 
faithful to fact, and at the same time she incorporates a certain 
marked beauty which results from her own good taste and selection. 

Numerous are the works of still-life brought into being by Mrs. 
Mesdag at various periods of her career. If you look through her 
work, however, as her friend has pointed out, you will be struck by 





SAND DUNES, HOLLAND 
By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 


the difference between her early and late productions; yet at all times, 
the soft warm coloration meets the eye. Here, for instance, we see 
dark red apples, against a dark red background; there we see a white 
silk drapery, in beautiful harmony with a brown earthenware jar, 
filled with yellow immortelles; then again we are attracted by a 
bronze vase, with golden knobs, around which ornamental salaman- 
ders are entwined, depicted with spirit and taste, and, although called 
still-life, full of vivacity. On smaller panels we are met by the taste- 
ful arrangement and modeling of Rozenburg-faience, and the well- 
known earthen pots made for holding burning peat and used for 
cooking and heating purposes, in this case holding yellow roses or 
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bright-colored tulips and anemones. It may all be called a unity of 
mysterious beauty, a wonderful harmony of exquisite lines and tones. 

Particularly we notice a dark blue faience vase, into which a 
couple of peacock’s feathers have been artistically thrown, against a 
warm background of old-gold leather. Then again we are astounded 
by seeing a very large blue Japanese vase, c/otsonné, placed against 
the golden embroidery of a white silk curtain. Sometimes the artist 





PEASANT’S COTTAGE, HOLLAND 
By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 


takes a corner of nature and makes it into a subject for her favorite 
still-life—the trunk or the branch of a tree seen against a pure sky, 
or perhaps reflected in a pool of water, or else the roots seen above 
ground. But in whatever style, the picture always shows that the 
hand of the painter is guided by a thorough knowledge of her subject. 

So far as Mrs. Mesdag is known in this country, she is known 
principally, perhaps, by her still-life paintings. They are certainly 
charming canvases, well conceived and beautifully executed. They 
show her best, doubtless, as a colorist, but after all, they are exem- 
plifications of skill rather than of greatness, and so far as Mrs. Mesdag 
may be said to be great, she is great by her moorland interpretations. 
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Mrs. Mesdag and her husband became interested in the art of the 
French school when they went to Paris in 1867 to visit the great 
International Exhibition. The impression made upon them at that 
time was the genesis of the now famous Mesdag museum at The 
Hague. One after another, examples of the work of the great paint- 
ers were purchased, and the Mesdag Gallery, which was lately given to 
the city for the benefit of its people, was formed. A notice like this 
of the life work of Mrs. Mesdag, who is adequately represented in 
many of the great galleries of Europe, would not be complete with- 
out giving her full credit for the part she took in the creation of this 
wonderful gallery of pictures, and of its bestowal upon the Dutch 


people. BROES VAN RYN. 





JUST LEMONS 
By Mrs. S. Mesdag van Houten 


NOTES ON THE ART EXHIBIT OF HOLLAND 


The Holland painters are as keen in the study of landscape as in 
rendering upon canvas the quiet lives and homely surroundings of the 
people. Here again they do not look for the unusual, either in com- 
position or color. They do not choose for subjects such as must seem 
untrue to that majority which is not trained to perceive extreme 
effects in nature, but rather they paint the landscape—and the sea- 
scape—in the ‘‘ordinary, every-day dress,’’ which we all know and 
can understand. 

Only one thing it is necessary to remember in order to appreciate 
the Dutch landscapes—the normal atmosphere of the low-lying coun- 
try is very heavy with moisture, the painting of which infuses a gray 
tone into the skies and a low color-key into the*general prospect. It 
is not a good thing to base the impressions to be formed in the 
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Holland section wholly upon the work of the men who are interna- 
tional characters in art, as Josef Israels, Jacob Maris, and H. W. 
Mesdag are so well known that one runs the risk of thinking only 
those things of them which have often been said or written time and 
time again. 

\s to landscape, however, in Jacob Maris is the beginning of any 
series of ideas. Two fine things by him were in the loan collection 
of the American section. One in particular, lent by Mr. Charles 
Parsons, ‘‘View of Amsterdam,’’ includes a phase of the great 
Holland painter which was not to be found in the Holland section. 
Its theme chiefly is a low bridge of concrete arching a canal. The 
harmonies of its line and its color and the depth and richness of the 
latter cannot be told in words. His three things in the Holland 
section included another ‘‘ View of Amsterdam,’’ one from the ship- 
ping front, and two smaller pictures, ‘‘The River’’ and ‘‘In the 
Dunes.’’ The latter was the most interesting. In them was found 
his inimitable ‘‘wet’’ sky. The clouds seemed to be veritably laden 
with tons of water. Yet it is not the black, tempestuous sky with 
which the Americans of the West are unpleasantly familiar. It is 
that damp gray mantle in disarray, which overreaching the heavens, 
promises the light, but steady, downfall that is the salvation of the 
farmer. His composition is beautifully simple, never cluttered up in 
the foreground, and retreating toward the horizon in an even pro- 
gress. He grasps the bigger phases of nature and impresses them 
upon you directly and forcefully. 

Maris is now four years dead, and the interesting point arises 
whether the present drift of Dutch landscape-painting lies in imitation 
of him. The relationship of Maris with the various present-day 
Dutch painters, young and old, seems very strong, and gives ground 
for the general criticism of monotony that was advanced with refer- 
ence to the Dutch section. However, there is one thing about 
following in the beaten path; it does not lead to the tomfool kind of 
individuality. 

But more than one safe individual note appeared in the Dutch 
section. Bernard Schregel is a young painter of twenty-five years, 
and he had a canvas which had nothing of Maris or the usual Dutch 
in it, but which avoided a borrowed or the French manner. It was 
of Holland, but not of a ‘‘school.’’ The painter had dared a good 
deal and successfully. 

Any one who observes will remember that often of evenings after 
rain, and when the last gusts of wind are still hurrying by, the west- 
ern sky will be covered with a translucent veil of cloud. The result 
is a white sky and a white light, brilliant, but not dazzling. The rays 
are disseminated; no heavy shadows are seen, but the view is envel- 
oped in the effulgence. In company with a wild landscape, at the 
center of which rises a clump of trees bent by the wind, Schregel has 
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THE SKIPPER 
By Josef Israéls 
Exhibitor in Dutch Section, World's Fair 


painted such a sky. The picture exhibited thrilled with light, and 
had an added touch of sentiment in the lone figure of a peasant 
woman who is painted upon the knoll beside the trees as if hurrying 
through the wind upon some evening mission. 

Near the Schregel picture was another less unusual, but very attrac- 
tive, ‘‘The First Snow,’’ by Louis W. van Soest. It was sunrise in 
a river valley. The soft and wet snowfall had but partially mantled 
the landscape. The sluggish current was as yet untrammeled by ice, 
but glimpses of it gave the steely blue suggestion of the stream in 
winter. The sky, too, was cold; the sun’s rays breaking upon the 
frosty mist were tempered to frigid pinks and blues. It was a sky 
familiar to few, and that few chiefly those energetic duck-hunters or 
fishermen who are upon the water before sunrise in the late fall. To 
such its truth forcibly appealed. 

The trouble with Dutch gevre pictures is that they always are the 
‘‘same old thing.’’ A peasant mother and child, a housewife sewing, 
some family scene in an humble home, the fireside, and so on— 
themes which may be classed with the eminently respectable in art. 
Certainly, paintings of the kind must bear the ‘general accusation of 
dullness for persons whose complicated existence nurtures the con- 
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stant want of a new sensation, be it in sculpture, painting, music, or 
the drama. The Dutch paint the home, the simple, healthy lives of 
simple people with deep feeling and unequaled skill. This has been 
true, of course, for many years. The sane and sober strain of their 
art endeavor has been preserved undefiled. 

In this fact, probably, lies the explanation of the importance of 
painting in Holland. The artists devote themselves to subjects inti- 
mately related with the lives of the people, and the people, without 
the necessity of meeting with them on the technical plane, can under- 
stand and appreciate the artists. In the United States the artists are 
a smail clique unto themselves, constantly berating the ignorance of 
the people, while the people are superlatively indifferent to the artists. 

However, were these geures exhibited dull? It seemed so at first. 
But, after one had walked in the art galleries and seen, say, five 
thousand pictures, like the Prodigal on his return, one was glad to 
get back to the ‘‘same old thing.’’ Their sentiment was so pure. 
No difficulty to understand them. They meant so little, and yet so 
much. They were so restful. They told us how much better it 
would be to live quietly and peacefully than to rack brain and body 





THE ‘“‘SPAARNE” 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
Exhibitor in Dutch Section, World’s Fair 
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with a mile-a-minute pace. Though we might entertain no serious 
intention of taking to a cottage and courting rural bliss, it was no 
harm to contemplate the advantages of such a course. 

And in artistic quality—should we be these unfortunates in whom 
a little learning demands certain proficiencies in ‘‘drawing,’’ ‘‘color,’’ 
etc.—the Dutch paintings were uniformly satisfying. In their famous 
men and their younger artists, unknown to us in America, they dis- 
cover a wonderful skill. Their standard is not an individual affair, 
but general.. With two or three obvious exceptions, it was a difficult 
thing to find an absolutely bad picture in the Dutch section, a feat 
which can be performed with great ease in the American, French, or 
German division. 

In ‘‘Laren Interior,’’ by Hendrik F. de Court Onderwarter, a can- 
vas hung in the central Holland gallery, was one of these attractive 
studies, gevre in character. It was the home of a peasant family, 
very dark and quiet. A young woman was the sole figure, and she 





INTERIOR NORTH BRABANT 
By B. J. Blommers 
Exhibitor in Dutch Section, World’s Fair 
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A CALM NIGHT 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 
Exhibitor in Dutch Section, World's Fair 


was engaged in the very domestic occupation of filling a water-vessel. 
A brown tone characterized the whole canvas, but a brown which 
had a remarkable depth and richness. Very little light was in the 
room, but, despite the low key, the artist painted a splendid trans- 
parency into the shadows. Cutting out the picture from its sur- 
roundings by circling your eyes with your hands, you saw how real 
the thing was. You felt that you could step across the frame into 
the Dutch cottage. You were translated into a foreign country and 
atmosphere. 

Another thing which remains in mind was by Leonard de Hoog, 
also a comparatively young man, whose art education is grounded in 
Dutch traditions, both as to the manner and the object of his paint- 
ing. It is‘*Maternal Joy.’’ Again, it was an interior, characterized 
by more light, however. The mother, with her babe, was sitting 
beside a window, and the faces of both were in sharp relief. The 
subject was well chosen. The expression of the mother conveyed 
her conviction that this child was quite the only one on earth. The 
only way to compliment this woman would be to compliment the 
child, whereupon, undoubtedly, you would at once be admitted to 
her good graces. And the child! One of those chubby-cheeked 
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little ones, whose eyes are full of an excessive amiability and whose 
mouth is constantly pursed for a laugh. The baby was holding a 
doll] and was regarding that bedraggled object with unmixed delight. 
Here was realism which is universally real; not realism which goes on 
the principle that the real is disagreeable. As a picture, in its color 
particularly, one needs no superlatives in the description. As for 
that baby, a constitutional baby-hater would be moved to affection- 
ate admiration, for babies are blessedly silent in pictures. 
ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 
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NOTES FROM THE ART MUSEUMS 


Some of the recent acquisitions to the collection of the National 
Museum in London include Van Dyck’s ‘‘Charles I.’’ (417,500), 
Holbein’s ‘‘Ambassadors,’” Velasquez’s ‘‘Admoral Pulido-Pareja,’”’ 
and Morini’s ‘‘Italian Nobleman,’’ from Longford Castle, which 
together cost £55,000, £30,000 of which was derived from private 
gifts, and Rembrandt’s portrait of ‘‘A Burgomaster’’ and ‘‘ Portrait 
of an Old Lady,’’ acquired from Lord de Saumarez for £15,050. 
For the Peel collection, comprising seventy-seven pictures and 
eighteen drawings, £75,000 was paid. An interesting offer of a 
quarter of a million sterling was once made for the Peel pictures. 

* An event of importance to lovers of art is the exhibition of the 
paintings and studies by the late Robert Frederick Blum at the 
Cincinnati Museum, which will continue to Feb. 5th. The exhibition 
includes one hundred and fifty-two members, and displays the versa- 
tility of a fellow-townsman who ranked among the foremost painters 
in this country. In the exhibition are paintings, drawings in color 
and pencil, many of them famous to lovers of art. The exhibition 
was arranged for by William J. Baer, administrator of the estate, 
through the permission of Mrs. Henrietta Haller, sister of the 
deceased artist. Of the paintings and studies exhibited there will 
be preserved a representative collection to remain in the museum of 
the native city of the artist. Some have already been agreed on and 
others are under consideration. 

& Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, has been provided with a public art 
gallery, the gift of Alexander Laing. It cost $150,000. A collec- 
tion of paintings by British artists will be one of the prominent 
features. 

# Among the old paintings recently added to the Berlin museums is 
a ‘‘Christ Appearing to Magdalen,’’ by Bartolomeo Montagna. John 
the Baptist and St. Jerome are in niches in the architectural back- 
ground to the right and left. 
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# The following new paintings have been hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: Presented by George A. Hearn—Van Dyck’s 
‘*Baron Arnold Le Roy,’’ Beechey’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,’* Lorrain’s 
‘*A Seaport,’’ Wilson’s ‘‘Landscape and Figures.’’ Lent by Mr. 
Hearn—Vincent’s ‘‘Landscape.’’ Purchased from the income of the 
Rogers fund—‘‘The Nativity,’” by Domenico Theotocopuli, called 
‘*I] Greco.”’ 
# Frank J. Scott of Toledo, Ohio, has given to the Fogg Museum 
of Art, Harvard University, his valuable collection of busts of Julius 
Cesar. This series of plaster reproductions, gathered from museums 
of almost every country of Europe, was loaned to the Cambridge 
institution about two monthsago. The collector’s decision to donate 
it came as a surprise. 
# The St. Louis Public Museum has received from S. Tegima, 
imperial Japanese commissioner to the World’s Fair, a collection of 
water-colors and colored photographic views of the Japanese harbors, 
marine, and inland scenery. In addition, the Japanese commissioner 
has presented a reproduction of the ‘‘Nikko Yomei Mon,”’ con- 
structed at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, and located during the 
World’s Fair at the entrance to the Japanese section of the Varied 
Industries Building. The French commissioner-general has given 
four full-sized replicas of some of the finest productions of modern 
French sculpture, among them J. M. V. Bareau’s ‘‘Diana as the 
Huntress,’’ and ‘‘Victor Hugo’s Vision,’’ and E. Dame's ‘‘Fugit 
Amor."’ The originals of these three are at the grand palace of fine 
arts in the Champs Elysees in Paris. The contribution also includes 
M. Beguine’s ‘‘Spring,’’ H. H. Ple’s ‘‘Forest Echo,’’ also busts of 
Voltaire and Diderot from the exhibition of the ministry of public 
instruction in the palace of education, a collection of books published 
by the Oriental Guimet Museum at the Trocadero, Paris, and at 
least fifty volumes of the catalogues of the archives of France. Dr. 
Lewald, imperial German commissioner, has presented a_ plaster 
model, twelve and one-half feet long by five and one-half feet wide, 
of Emperor William I., showing also Prince Bismarck and Field 
Marshal Moltke. The original statue is located in the city of Halle. 
Temporary shelter has been provided for this statue with the Missouri 
Historical Society. Dr. Lewald has also presented plaster models of 
the German school of architecture, and many designs and plans. A 
bust of King Oscar of Sweden has been presented by Colonel Ocker- 
son, the local Swedish commissioner. A bronzed duplicate of the 
statue of liberty decorating the dome of the national capitol, from 
the center of the Government Building at the World’s Fair, has been 
presented by the United States government board. Other presenta- 
tions include art albums from the Russian commissioner, artistic 
photographs by the Argentine commission, and contributions from 
Mexico, Costa Rico, Honduras, and Portugal. 








REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


A work of extraordinary interest to the student, and especially to 
the artist, is ‘‘ Historic Dress in America,” recently issued from the 
press of George W. Jacobs & Co., with text by Elizabeth McClellan, 
and illustrations by Sephie B. Steel. There has been no lack of 
books on the costumes of other countries, but up to the appearance 





SKETCH 
By Honoré Daumier 


of the present volume there has been no work that has adequately 
covered the field for America. The period covered is from 1607 to 
1800, with an introductory chapter on dress in the Spanish and 
French settlements in Florida and Louisiana. 

In point of execution the work leaves little to be desired. The 
author aptly says in her brief preface that ‘ fashion wears out more 
apparel than the man,” but that happily some relics of bygone days 
have been preserved intact which are veritable documents of history 
on the subject of dress in America. It is these documents that both 
author and illustrator have used in the preparation of the work. 

Primarily the book is one for reference and not for perusal, and 
its value inheres quite as much in the pictures with which it is copi- 
ously illustrated as in the historical narrative and in the generous 
array of descriptive quotations, gathered together from many sources 
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on the subject of dress. No less than three hundred and eighty-five 
cuts are given, many of them in color, and these attest both the good 
selective judgment of the author and the careful, painstaking work of 
her assistant. 

The bulk of the volume, naturally, is given to the dress of the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the former being devoted to the 
costumes of the early English and Dutch colonists and the latter to 
the apparel of men, women, and children during successive reigns 
from Queen Anne to George III., with a brief survey of dress after 
the Revolution. For a work of its kind it is unusually pleasant 
reading, but its special value is that it covers adequately and authori- 
tatively a field on which there has been heretofore a dearth even of 
magazine literature. Too much cannot be said in praise of the 
superb way in which the book is issued. The letter press is almost 
faultless, and the illustrations both in number and quality make the 
book quite unique among similar works published in this country. 
Artists who are called upon to illustrate period covered wili find it 
almost invaluable. 
# While every other department of pottery has received attention 
from ceramic writers, the literature of Hispano-Moresque has remained 
scanty in the extreme. The highly decorative qualities which this 
pottery owes to its unique combination of striking schemes of 
Moresque ornament, frequently employed as a setting to armorial 
designs, have nevertheless maintained it among pottery lovers and 
collectors. The continued interest of which it “has been the object 
has not resulted, however, in the elucidation of its origin or the for- 
mulation of any satisfactory scheme of classification for the many 
varieties of the ware produced during the fifteenth century. 

This pottery differs from other ceramic products in that it has 
recorded neither marks nor any personal trace of individual potteries. 
The last work upon the subject before the volume which John Lane 
has issued was published in 1861. The present work by A. Van 
De Put, entitled ‘‘Hispano-Moresque Ware of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ aims at establishing the chronology of the various styles by 
means of armorial specimens. The peculiar nature of the information 
yielded by heraldry makes it possible to present a series of dated 
specimens illustrating the evolution of the styles. 

These pieces, in each case thoroughly representative of their class, 
are drawn from the Victoria Albert Museum, the British Museum, 
the Wallace collection, the Sevres Museum, and from private collec- 
tions. The work also contains a reconsideration of the part attributed 
to the Island of Majorca in the traditional history of Majolica. The 
illustrations comprise thirty-two plates, including three in color, a 
map of the Valencian potteries, and a genealogical table showing the 
reval princes for whom the pottery was made and their relationship. 
# As arecord of the display of paintings and sculpture shown at the 
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St. Louis Exposition, an illustrated handbook has just been issued 
by the department of art, of which Halsey C. Ives was chief. It is 
a small, paper-covered octavo of four hundred pages, with no set 
order of countries or artists, but a complete index makes it valuable 
for reference. It contains all the awards. The illustrations are in 
half-tone, and are generally satisfactory. A brief introduction has 
been written by Mr. Ives, and the descriptive text, not very illumi- 
nating, is by Charles M. Kurtz for the paintings and John J. Zolnay 
for the sculpture. 

# The Royal Academy in the most vitally interesting part of its 
existence has been made the subject of a monograph, under the 
editorship of Charles Holme. Such works as have hitherto appeared 
on the subject have been either inadequately illustrated or confined 
solely to letter-press. This work, published by John Lane, is note- 
worthy for the abundance and high quality of its illustration. Some 
hundred artists are represented in the full-page plates in photo- 
gravure, half-tone, and colors, and interspersed throughout are fac- 
similes of autograph letters from academicians of note. Of the origin 
and history of the academy W. K. West contributes an account, 
pointing out the peculiar situation of the British body among art 
bodies of the world. The painters of the academy from 1768-1868 
are described in an able article by W. S. Sparrow, who writes also of 
the sculptors, the engravers, and the architects in three subsequent 
papers. A convenient apparatus for reference is afforded in the 
chronological list of associates and members of the academy. 
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‘*French Painting in the Sixteenth Century,’’ by L. Dimier. 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

‘* Hispano-Moresque Ware of the Fifteenth Century,’’ by A. Van 
De Put. John Lane. $4 net. 

‘*Frans Hals,’’ by Gerald S. Davis. The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

**Handbook of Lithography,’’ by David Cumming. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2. 

‘*Homer Martin: A Reminiscence,’’ by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
William Macbeth. $1.50 net. 
‘The Log of the Griffin,’ by Donald Maxwell. John Lane. 
net. 
‘*A Handbook of Plant Form,’’ by Ernest E. Clark. John Lane, 
-50 net. 
**Daumier and Gavarni,’’ by Henri Frantz and Octave Uzanne. 
John Lane. $3 net. 
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